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| In the discharge of a duty laid upon us, as we 

elieve, by the Head of the Church, we are en- 

aged, in tender love to our fellow-members, to 
evive some of the doctrines and testimonies which 

Triends have ever held and do most surely believe; 

Iso to extend counsel and warning in relation to 

epartures from a faithful support of some of those 

loctrines and testimonies, into which, as we ap- 
orehend, the enemy of all righteousness is striving 

0 draw many under our name, and to beguile 

hem into the use of outward forms or unautho- 

‘ized services, out of which, by obedience to the 

uight of Christ, our worthy predecessors were 

wrought. 

_ Our religious Society has ever accepted the 
oly Scriptures as containing a declaration of the 

octrines and principles relating to salvation and 

sternal life. But where the intellectual powers 

f unregenerate men are relied on in the interpre- 
ion of these sacred writings, however much 

r. powers may have been cultivated or adorned 

a4 learning, many and important mistakes, as to 

heir true meaning and the doctrines they incul- 
vate, are made. Hence it is that, while all pro- 
essing christians acknowledge the scriptures as 
he only outward criterion of religious belief, they 
liffer so greatly as to what they teach and enjoin. 
Friends call no man master, neither do they adopt 
my declaration of faith, merely because it has 
geen believed or advocated by those who have 
gone before them. Our Saviour, in answer to the 
juestion, “ How knoweth this man letters, having 
vever learned?” said, ‘‘If any man will do His 

vill he shall know of the doctrine.” We believe 

those faithful men and women who were in- 

umental in the Lord’s hand in gathering and 
ttablishing our religious Society, having been 


he Son of God in their hearts, and received the 

t of true faith in Him, by which they were en- 

led to do his will, were given to know and to 
decome true believers in a// the doctrines of the 
gospel, as laid down in the Holy Scriptures. The 
rience and testimony of those who have suc- 
ded them in the Society, who have ‘“ walked 
the same rule and minded the same thing,” 
ve been similar to those of the primitive Friends, 
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therefore, upon right ground, ever declared its 
adhesion to scripture doctrine, as set forth by 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, George Whitehead, 
William Penn, and other of the early Friends. 
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made peace through the blood of his cross, that 
He might reconcile us unto himself, and by the 
Kternal Spirit offered himself without spot unto 
God and suffered for our sins, the just for the un- 


In the year 1693 a declaration of Christian |just, that he might bring us unto God.” “ Foras- 


doctrine was put forth in London on behalf of 
the Society of Friends, from which we take the 
following :— ‘ 

“ We sincerely profess faith in God by his only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ, as being our Light 
and Life, our only way to the Father, and also our 
only Mediator and Advocate with the Father. 
That God created all things : He made the worlds 
by his Son Jesus Christ; He being that powerful 
and living Word of God by whom all things were 
made, and that the Father, the Word and the 
Holy Spirit are one ; in divine being inseparable, 
one true, living and eternal God, blessed forever. 
Yet that this Word or Son of God, in the fulness 
of time took flesh, became perfect man ; according 
to the flesh, descended and came of the seed of 
Abraham and David, but was miraculously con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary ; and also further declared powerfully to be 
the Son of God, according to the Spirit of sancti- 
fication by the resurrection from the dead. That 
in the Word—or Son of God—was life, and the 
same life was the light of men, and that He was 
that true light which enlightens every man that 
cometh into the world; and therefore men are to 
believe in the light that they may become children 
of the Light. That, as man, Christ died for our 
sins, rose again and was received up into glory in 
the heavens; He having, in his dying for all, been 
that one, great, universal offering and sacrifice for 
peace, atonement, and reconciliation between God 
and man: and He is the propitiation, not for our 
sins only, but for the sins of the whole world: we 
were reconciled by his death, but saved by his 
life.”” 

‘“‘That divine honor and worship are due to the 
Son of God, and that He is in faith to be prayed 
unto, and the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
called upon, as the primitive Christians did, be- 
cause of the glorious union, or oneness of the 
Father and the Son; and that we cannot accept- 
ably offer up prayer and praises to God, or receive 
a gracious answer or blessing from God but in and 
through his dear Son Christ.’’ 

We are the more concerned to set forth the 
unequivocal belief of Friends, in the Deity, the 
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much as all men who have come to man’s estate— 
the man Jesus only excepted—have sinned, there- 
fore all have need of this Saviour to remove the 
wrath of God from them due to their offences. In 
this respect He is truly said to have borne the 
iniquities of us all in his body on the tree; and 
therefore is the only Mediator, having qualified 
the wrath of God toward us, so that our former 
sins stand not in our way, being, by virtue of his 
most satisfactory sacrifice, removed and pardoned. 
Neither do we think that remission of sins is to 
be expected, sought or obtained any other way, or 
by any works or sacrifice whatsoever; though, as 
has been said formerly, they may come to partake 
of this remission that are ignorant of the history.” 

These declarations, which are in accordance 
with the testimony of the approved writings of 
Friends both ancient and modern, were published 
to the world in the early days of our religious 
Society, as setting forth its faith then on these 
momentous points. They have been officially 
confirmed and sanctioned by, perhaps, every 
generation of our members since, and they declare 
the faith of Friends now. 

Impressed with the awful consequences that 
may attend doubt or disbelief of these fundamental 
truths of christianity in any who possess the Holy 
Scriptures which set them forth, and who make 
profession of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, it 
is our heart’s desire and prayer, that those who 
were formerly members in our religious Society, 
but who stumbled at these doctrines and went out 
from us, laying aside all traditional bias and 
reasoning of the carnal mind, would heartily em- 
brace them, and stand before the world practical 
believers in, and open advocates of, the Deity, 
Atonement, and Mediation of Christ Jesus our 
Lord. It would truly be a cause of rejoicing to 
Friends everywhere, were all who take their name, 
one in faith on these and on all other doctrines of 
the gospel. 

While treating on this subject, we are concerned 
to caution all our members against opinions, boldly 
advanced and plausibly advocated, that as God 
has made Christ to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 


Atonement, and the Mediatorship of our Lord}God in Him, and because He has accepted the 


Jesus Christ on the present occasion, because that 
many who separated from our religious Society 
some years since, but who assume the name of 
Friends, set up the manifestation of the Spirit of 


ade living witnesses of the power and coming of|Christ in the heart of man, as being alone his 


Saviour; independent of the man Christ Jesus 
who died on Calvary, and deny that the sacrifice 
He then made of himself, when He “ bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree,” was the atone- 
ment for sin, by which we are reconciled to God. 
Robert Barclay in his Apology says: “ God mani- 
fested his love towards us in the sending of his 
beloved Son, the Lord Jesus Christ into the world, 
who gave himself for us, an offering and a sacri- 


liyed and died in the faith. The Society has,| fice to God, for a sweet-smelling savor, and having 


sacrifice of his dear Son for the remission of sins, 
therefore sinners may of themselves at any time 
come to Christ, and by a mere intellectual belief 
in Him and his atoning sacrifice, whether ob- 
tained from the testimony of scripture, or by other 
outward means, know their sins to be imputed to 
Him and forgiven, and his righteousness to be 
imputed to them, although they may have never 
known true repentance or the work of regeneration 
and sanctification. 

Dear Friends, “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
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ing.’ ‘God hath exalted his Son Jesus with his|peculiar enemy of that portion of the plant. Thus 


right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.”” But 
man cannot come unto him in his own will or 
time. He declared, “‘No man can come to me 
except the Father who hath sent me draw him.” 
This effectual coming to Christ is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart. To the repenting, re- 
turning sinner, who feels that he has nothing in 
himself on which to rest his hopes of forgiveness 
and acceptance with his offended Creator, the 
mediation, intercession, and propitiation of the 
crucified Redeemer is inexpressibly precious. It 
is through Him alune that a door of hope is 
opened, and all who yield their hearts to the con- 
victing, converting power of the gift of grace, by 
which alone they can be brought to see their sin- 
fulness, and experience that repentance which is 
not to be repented of, will, in the Lord’s time, 
through living faith in Him, know the blood of 
Christ to cleanse them from all sin. 

Although the posterity of Adam, being born in 
his image after the fall, are degenerate and devoid 
of the divine life in which he originally stood, and 
subject to the seed and power of the Serpent, yet 
Friends do not believe that any are partakers of 
Adam’s guilt, or punishable for sin, until they 
make it their own by transgression. They hold, 
that man has no natural light or moral faculty 
pertaining to his constitution, and left undepraved 
by the fall, which can give him a sense of his lost 
and polluted condition, or bring him one step out 
of it and into spiritual fellowship and communion 
with God. But “The grace of God which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men,” 
and it is by this, and this alone, that man can be 
brought out of spiritual darkness, or do any really 
good thing. It is this that warns, convicts, 
teaches, and gives the power to embrace the means 
provided to bring him out of his fallen state, to 
know and obey God. But though this divine gift 
is in him, it is not of him. All have sinned and 
fallen short of the glory of God; but this divine 
grace, or measure of the Holy Spirit, was pur- 
chased for man by the meritorious death of Christ, 
and is not less universal than the seed of sin; en- 
lightening all in a day of its visitation, and bring- 
ing salvation if received and obeyed. Thus as in 
tigre all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive, 

Seeing, says Barclay, “no man knoweth the 
Father but the Son and he to whom the Son re- 
vealeth him,” and seeing “the revelation of the 
Son is in and by the Spirit, therefore the testi- 
mony of the Spirit is that alone by which the true 
knowledge of God hath been, is, and can be re- 
vealed.” “Jesus Christ, in and by whom the 
Father is revealed, doth also reveal*himself to his 
disciples and friends, in and by his Spirit.” He 
standeth at the door and knocks, and whoso 
heareth his voice and openeth to him, He comes 
into the hearts of such. Paul declared that ‘ No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.” It follows from this truth, that no 
man can savingly know Jesus to be the Lord, but 
by the revelation of the Spirit within him; and 
there can be no certain knowledge of Him in his 
several offices but by the same means. 

(To be continued.) 


6 A 
The Farmer’s Friends and Foes. 
(Continued from page 350.) 

“<The depredations of all classes of living 
beings together do not nearly approach to the sad 
and irremediable havoc inflicted by the insect 
WOFkD. Sent. It is not only that every crop has 
its own peculiar insect, but almost every part is 
attacked more or less in different years, by the 


the wheat has avast mass of enemies in the larvae 
of subterranean beetles which consume the roots; 
it has several varieties of caterpillars which feed 
on the blade, some maggots which attack the ear, 
and even when granaried, another which eats out 
the flour. The bean has the same undermining 
beetles, the curculionide when just above ground, 
a caterpillar in the stem, the dolphin sucking the 
juices of the head, and the mite devouring the 
flour in the granaried pulse. The turnip has even 
more enemies still. If the seed escapes a small 
weevil, the seed leaves fall a prey to the /lea- 
beetle ; the root when more mature to the wire- 
worm and centipede; the leaves to the diamond- 
back moth and black saw-fly caterpillars as well as 
those of the turnip butterfly. The cynips make 
little excrescences in the bulb, while the frost 
often acts upon and rots it, and a small coleopter- 
ous insect devours the green seed of the plant; 
not to mention worms, slugs, and snails, which 
assail it in almost every stage. In Hngland and 
Wales there are between 10,000 and 11,000 
species of insects, and more than one half of them 
feed on vegetables and rove in vast numbers almost 
imperceptible to the human eye. Their means of 
defence are also remarkable. Unprovided with 
powerful weapons they have wonderful secreting 
instincts. Some attack under cover of the earth, 
and may be undermining a crop long before the 
owner suspects their presence. The mischief can 
be done before the remedy can be thought of. . . 
The insect can fly and skip with wonderful agility, 
can semble death and conceal itself among its food 
so completely as to defy the skill of the observer, 
for it burrows into the earth almost instantane- 
ously. The numbers of insects are also one vast 
means of defence. Nb single handed attack can 
produce any impression on such vast clouds of 
aphides as sometimes visit the hops, the beans, 
and the turnips, unless, as in the case of beans, 
the parts affected can be cut off. It requires an 
army of opponents to dislodge or destroy them.’ 
If farmers could only be persuaded that their 
most serious enemies are insects; if, instead of 
attributing the failure of their crops to east winds 
and ‘blight’—a term too vague to convey any 
definite meaning—they would make more use of 
their eyes than they are in the habit of doing, 
they would often be able to determine the exact 
cause of injury done, and would cease for the 
future to wage war against their best friends. All 
the orders into which the insect class has been 
divided by entomologists contain hurtful species— 
some orders many more than others—and there is 
not a single one that is wholly beneficial. Pro- 
bably no plant has more insect enemies than the 
turnip; as many as thirty species have been de- 
scribed as affecting the turnip crops, besides milli- 
pedes and centipedes. Of the order Coleoptera 
there are about nine which seriously damage and 
sometimes wholly destroy the crops, about the 
same number of Lepidoptera and Diptera, whose 
larvee sometimes do fearful mischief, two or three 
species of destructive Aphis, and one Hymenop- 
terous insect. Many of our readers are, no doubt, 
acquainted with the form of that little jumping 
beetle, so generally destructive to turnip crops 
just as the plants put forth their two delicate 
cotyledonous leaves. This insect (Haltica ne- 
morum) is popularly known as ‘the fly,’ in this 
country ; it is, however, no fly, but a beetle. The 
insect deposits her eggs on the under side of the 
rough leaf of the turnip from April to September. 
The eggs are hatched in ten days, and the larve 
‘immediately begin to eat through the lower skin 
of the leaf, and to form winding burrows by feed- 
ing on the pulp.’ They attain their full size in 


about six days, ‘when they desert their burro 
and bury themselves not quite two inches bell 
the surface of the earth, selecting a spot near 
the bulb, where the turnip-leaves protect them frg 
wet and drought. In the earth they become 
moveable Chrysalides, which are brought to r | 
turity in about a fortnight, when the beetle, or 
as it is called, emerges from its tomb, again} 
fulfil the laws of nature.’ These insects hybj 
nate during the winter months : we have frequenj 
found them under the bark of trees, and in craq 
in old railings, and such like sheltering plac 
With the first warm days of spring they c 
forth from their hiding places, ready to attack t 
various kinds of cruciferous plants which fo 
their principal food. It is quite certain that th 
little beetles, so destructive to swedes, prefer ¢ 
leaves of the white turnip. We have notice 


‘where two crops—one of swede, the other of wh 


turnip—have been growing in the same field, th 
the former has comparatively escaped, whilst t 
latter has been riddled through and throug 
Various remedies against the attacks of ‘ the f 
have been proposed and tried, but, for the m 
part, without success. The problem may be soly 
not by considering how we can put the fly out 
the reach of the turnip, but how we can put 
turnip out of the reach of the fly: rapid grow 
of the plant induced by propitious weather a 
stimulating manure is the best security. 

Who is unfamiliar with another insect pe 
which from its sudden appearance in countle 
millions is popularly termed a blight? We re 
to the various kinds of aphis, or ‘smother fly,’ 
turnip growers designate this noxious inse 
These destructive creatures are found on alma 
every plant, and upwards of 300 British speci 
have been described. Nor is it cultivated plan 
alone that they attack, but many kinds of wee 
are often found thickly covered with the speci 
peculiar to them. Aphides belong to the Homo 
terous order, and are commonly known as ‘pla 
lice” Their anomalous mode of reproduction b 
been long a matter of study to the comparati 
anatomist, and the recent researches of Balbia 
will open out a field for further investigatio 
Every one is familiar with the stricken appez 
ance of a currant, plum, turnip, or other leaf s 
fering from the attacks of the Aphis. With i 
long pointed -proboscis it pierces the cuticle, ar 
pumps out the juices of the leaf. In some pa 
of England, in the autumn of 1865, the swed 
suffered terribly from the attacks of the Aph 
brassice. In Shropshire and Staffordshire th 
effect was very remarkable. Crops that had s 
vived the turnip beetle and the caterpillars 
Agrotis, and seemed to be thriving, were sudden 
attacked by myriads of Aphis. In a few day 
that which promised so well was hopelessly bligh 
ed. The leaves first curled and puckered inward 
then withered and died, and the smell arisir 
therefrom completely tainted the air with a pee 
liarly offensive odour. Scarcely a green turni 
field was to be seen for miles around; nothing bi 
dead leaves, which in the distance gave to tl 
field rather the appearance of a brown fallow the 
a crop of turnips. Now in such instances as th 
foregoing, what is to be done? Man is utter 
powerless ; nor even can the birds produce ar 
appreciable decrease in the numbers. Unfo 
nately, remedies available on a small scale are ix 
practicable on a large one. We know that o 
plum and peach leaves can be cleaned of the 
aphis pests by occasional applications of tobacc 
water. The hop growers of Kent suffer at tim 
to an enormous extent from the ravages of tk 
Aphis humuli, and we believe they can now su 
ply themselves with tobacco free of duty for th 


1 
gtpose. But how can the remedy answer in 
jrrnip fields of thirty or forty acres in extent? 
4 ich a phenomenon as was presented by the 
grip fields in some of the Midland counties in 
Je autumn of 1865 is fortunately rare. What 
matal or other conditions favored this extraor- 
Jpary abundance of insects of the aphis family 
i y long remain a mystery ; but although we have 
id that neither man nor bird can produce any 
preciable diminution in the numbers of the 
phis, we must not suppose that Nature normally 
flows the unchecked increase of any species of 
imal. We have seen that the greatest enemies 
th which the farmer has to do belong to the 
sect class, yet we must not suppose that this 
Jass contains no species beneficial to him. Con- 
picuous amongst his friends is the family of Ich- 
Pumonide, belonging to the Hymenopterous 
#der. Dr. Baird has given.a succinct account of 
is group :— 
‘The insects of this family are characterised by 
aving a narrow linear body, long vibratile an- 
pone, veined wings and long slender feet. There 
te numerous species, the manners and habits of 
hich are well deserving study. As the animal 
Egypt known by the name of the ichneumon 
'as supposed to keep down the number of croco- 
es, by either destroying their eggs, or leaping 
own their throat when asleep, and eating their 
ray out through their entrails! so these insects 
ave received the name of ichneumon flies because 
heir larvze are parasitic upon and help materially 
o diminish the number of lepidopterous insects 
fhich are injurious to man. They seek out the 
arvee of these insects, and the females by means 
f their long ovipositors perforate the skin, and in 
8 substance deposit their eggs. As soon as the 
oung are hatched, which they are in the bodies 
Mf their victims, they begin to eat the substance 
vf their host, but avoiding the important organs 
f the animal, so as not to destroy life before they 
yecome full grown themselves. When that period 
arrives, the larva or caterpillar is left with noth- 
ng but its skin. The different species of ichneu- 
mons prey upon different species of caterpillars, 
each species in general selecting its own peculiar 
species of caterpillar. Sometimes the larva lives 
long enough to turn into a pupa, but at the time 
when the last transformation ought to take place, 
instead of a butterfly comes forth an ichneumon. 
The ichneumons attack the larve of other orders 
of insects besides lepidoptera. Some of them are 
very small, such as some of the Braconides which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of the Aphides, 
and others yhich infest the larve of the wheat- 
fly, Cecidomyia. The clover weevil and the wire- 
worm are likewise subject to their destructive 
attacks, and such is their activity and address that 
scarcely any concealment can secure their pre 
from them. It has been estimated that out of 200 
caterpillars of the cabbage-butterfly, apparently 
full grown, only three butterflies are produced, 
the remaining 197 turning out ichneumons. It 
May thus be seen of what immense benefit these 
ttle creatures are to man as preventing the whole- 
ale destruction of many vegetables which serve 
m as food. The perfect insects fly with con- 
derable agility amongst trees and plants, espe- 
tially frequenting the heads of umbelliferous 
wers; and some of them emit when handled a 
_ and by no means pleasant smell.’ ”’ 


(To be continued.) 


“Itisa great trial to the natural man to become 
ean and little. But, a willingness to be a fool 
s one of the first lessons in the school of Christ. 


nothing, as He may see meet. 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Plea for the Primary Department, 

In this day of school reform, when the minds 
of the people are turned with solicitude toward 
this vital subject; it is to be hoped the Primary 
Department will not, as heretofore, be overlooked. 
No reform can be thorough that does not begin 
here. All educators agree in attaching import- 
ance to the first years of a child’s school life—on 
the first impressions he receives—on the first bias 
of his mind. Some have gone so far as to say, 
that on these first years will depend all his after 
success. Here, if ever, are formed good habits of 
study, habits of thoroughness and accuracy. Here 
is laid the foundation ofall that comes after; and 
if the foundation of the house be not well laid, no 
after placing of beam and rafter, no cunning de- 
vice of the workmen can make perfect the super- 
structure. 

The best reform for the Primary Department 
would be to give it the best teacher—the most 
thoroughly trained hand ; for ‘never does the child 
need efficient and skilful training more than at 
this time. But the reverse of this is commonly 
the case. It is here the young and inexperienced 
teacher first essays her powers. It is here she 
learns to teach. It is here she corrects her blun- 
ders—for the apprentice has a right to blunder. 
Hence the child has so much to unlearn in after 
time. All teachers know the labor of unlearning, 
the clearing up of difficulties, the making of 
crooked things straight. It is not easy to measure 
the harm done to a young and receptive mind by 
an erroneous or imperfect first view of a subject. 
The amount a young child learns is of little con- 
sequence, the way he learns it, is every thing. 

The next reform should be to lessen the num- 
ber of study hours. The brain, as any other organ, 
has its limit of power, and all exertion beyond 
this is productive of weakness. It will receive 
correct impressions up to a certain point, after 
this without rest, no true impressions are given; 
wrong ones may be and are given, all to be erased ; 
so that if the teacher of these little ones, when 
she sees the eye heavy and the face listless, in- 
stead of forcing attention, would but give rest and 
fresh air, all would come right. 

Physicians agree that the brain of a child is 
not capable of long continued effort. Yet we de- 
mand of the child more than we adults find it 
agreeable to give. If we spend five hours of each 
day in close meptal effort, we feel it quite suffi- 
cient, yet we ask of these young brains the five 
hours of school, and not unfrequently the two of 
home study in addition. 

The answer to this may be, that the child does 
not give his whole mind to the subject. But he 
should; no child should be allowed to sit over his 
books longer than he can do it. “ Work hard and 
play hard’’ should be the motto. Ten minutes of 
close attention is better than an hour of careless 
study ; the latter but forms the careless habit. 

As to the books for this department, the fewer 
the better. Children of this age learn little from 
books. The more the teacher watches the point- 
ings of nature, and the less she follows the routine 
of the upper schools, the more successful will she 
be. Let her watch the development of her 
pupils, and address the faculties in the order of 
their appearing. First comes the perceptive facul- 
ties, and wonderfully active are they at this period. 
The food convenient for them is Oral Teaching in 
some shape. That of Object Teaching has been 
most successful. Indeed the young child is an 
object-student whether we will or not. He has 
been one in his nurse’s arms; he has been nothing 


e must, if preserved, be resigned to be anything| else ; nor is he prepared yet to give it up. 


The wise teacher, therefore, will aid and direct 
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him in this; she will be ready to feod and 
strengthen the faculties in the succession that 
the Creator chooses to develop them; not in ac- 
cordance with any theory, however plausible. She 
will not force food upon Reason, while it is but 
half awake, when Perception sits by, hungering 
and thirsting, and ready to perish for want of sus- 
tenance. As to the question of taking books home 
the teacher would find her account all the other 
way. Ifthe time at home be given wholly to rest 
and play, and the child comes to school with brain 
fully refreshed; he will take in and assimilate 
more than he who by taking books home, has 
spoiled both books and play. 

The time is coming and almost is, when home 
study, that bane of scholarship, will be done away 
with. Educators are finding out that hanging 
over books is not study; nor are the hours spent 
in a school-room the true measure of mental 
growth. 

A word about the selection of our teachers. In 
this matter are we not ourselves often to blame? 
We know and all experience has proved, that the 
first requisite for a good teacher is, that she be a 
good woman : a woman of sound religious charac- 
ter. Having found such an one, are we not apt 
to rest here? Are we careful enough to see to it 
that the good woman be also the good teacher? 
“Vhis shouldst thou have done and not left the 
other undone.” 

Sometimes we are in danger of mistaking the 
desire for the ability to teach. Great injustice is 
thus done the pupil; the younger he is the greater 
the harm. The words of Florence Nightengale 
as applied to the profession of nurse, may, with 
emphasis, be applied to that of teacher: ‘It 
takes more than good desires to make a good 
nurse.” 


George Harrison. 

George Harrison joined the Society of Friends 
in the year 1652. He belonged to a family of in- 
fluence in the county of Westmoreland; and the 
change in his religious sentiments being distaste- 
ful to his relations, he was in consequence sub- 
jected to considerable hardships from them. He 
travelled in the work of the ministry through 
many parts of England; persevering amid great 
sufferings, often received at the hands of those 
who made a high profession of religion. 

His gospel labors terminated with his life, in 
1656. He had preached through the streets of 
Edmondsbury, and on his return to the inn, being 
denied refreshment, he was obliged to proceed to 
the neighboring town of Bradfield. But at Brad- 
field also the people of the inn, when they per- 
ceived that he was a Friend, refused to supply 
him with either food or lodging. As he turned 
away he meekly reminded them of the words of 
Christ, ‘I was a stranger and ye took me not in;” 
and leaving their inhospitable door he was con- 
strained to ride abroad all night, unsheltered from 
the wet and inclement weather, to the injury of 
his health. 

Shortly after this, along with Stephen Hub- 
bersty, he was dragged out from a Friend’s house 
at Havérhill, Suffolk, and was so severely beaten 
and stoned that the injuries he received, added to 
the effects of the serious indisposition occasioned 
by his recent exposure, brought on a fever from 
which he did not recover. He reached Coggles- 
hall with difficulty, where he received the kind 
attention of Friends. During his illness the Lord 
was with him, and to those around his bed he said, 
“‘Qome, Friends, rejoice with me;” and so lay 
praising God to his last hour. He died at the 
house of Thomas Creek, of Little Coggleshall, in 
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the Fifth month, 1656, aged twenty-six years.—|carried on in a vigorous and commercial manner,|two hours, such a vast amount of business can} 


Biographical Memoirs of Friends. 


Original. 

‘When I reflect that I have already witnessed the 
flight of more than half a century, I am sensible that I 
am fast approaching the western shore of the scene of 
life.’ This quotation is from an eloquent discourse de- 
livered 8th mo. 17th, 1828, by Christopher Healy, an 
eminent minister of the Society of Friends, and on it is 
founded the following: 


How rapid is the flight of time; 
How countless hours roll by ; 
What’s left behind is little worth, 
So unimproved they fly, 
Those fleeting hours alas have gone, 
And blank oblivion ’s o’er them thrown: 


Improvement is within the grasp 
Of little short-lived man, 

Provided he will do the best, 
And gather all he can; 

But life’s uncertain; and to-day 

May be the last to waste away ! 


The western shore is full in view 
Its fertile banks I see, 
And sure to gain that peaceful spot, 
My constant care should be. 
But floods may rise and tempests dark, 
Conspire to sink my little barque! 


Behold a Pilot ready stands 
To guide us onward there! 
When dangers threaten, troubles rise, 
He hears the heart-felt prayer. 
Who is this Pilot? skilled and wise 
To lead us through our miseries ? 


I see the crown upon his head, 
The spear-mark in his side, 
The cruel nail-prints in his hand, 
*Tis He who for us died! 
By him transcendent light is given 
To guide us to our native Heaven. 
J.C. Jd. 


Selected. 


a os 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, in life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say 

“Thy will be done.” 


If thou shouldst call me to resign 

What most I prize,—it ne’er was mine; 

I only yield Thee what was thine; 
“Thy will be done.” 


H’en if again I ne’er should see 

The friend more dear than life to me, 

Ere long we both shall be with Thee ;— 
“ Thy will be done.” 


Should pining sickness waste away 

My life in premature decay, 

My Father, still I’ll strive to say, 
“Thy will be done.” 


If but my fainting heart be blest 

With thy good spirit for its guest, 

My God, to Thee I leave the rest,— 
‘Thy will be done.” 


Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say 
“Thy will be done.” 


Then when on earth I breathe no more 
The prayer oft mixed with tears before, 
I'll sing upon a happier shore, 

“Thy will be done.” 


For “The Friend.” 
h Eggs and Poultry in France, 

_ The English Cottage Gardener calls the atten- 
tion of cottagers and small farmers in England to 
the importance of increased attention to poultry 
raising, and gives some items of information re- 
specting that branch of agriculture in France. 

“The egg business in France is almost exolu- 
sively confined to small farmers, by whom it is 


more especially in the provinces of Burgundy, 
Normandy, and Picardy. According to the latest 
agricultural returns furnished by the French gov- 
ernment, for forty-three departments, the value 
of eggs and feathers produced each year. was taken 
at 32,500,000 francs. ‘This was considered to be 
much under the mark, as the consumption of 
Paris alone is equivalent to 12,000,000 frances; 
and, although, per head, it would be less in the 
provinces than at Paris, it may be fairly set at 
rather more than half as great. The eggs, which 
at Paris are worth sixty francs per 1000, average 
forty francs per 1000 in the country. We thus 
obtain a total of 100,000,000 francs, or, with the 
export, 142,000,000 francs (£5,680,000), as the 
annual value of French eggs. 

‘Tn parts of France where breeding is carried 
on as a trade, there is a separate class of persons 
called coupeurs, or hatchers. The hen is seldom 
allowed to lead the chickens after being hatched ; 
the cowpeurs entrust this office either te capons or 
turkeys, the hen being more valuable for laying 
eggs than rearing the brood. If a similar atten- 
tion to the details were given in this country, the 
stock of fowls which roam about the farmyard 
and gather corn from the threshing, instead of 
being a mere adjunct and perquisite of the ser- 
vants, would return sufficient to discharge the 
rental of many a small occupation. Such, we 
have understood, has been the case where the ex- 
periment has been fairly tried, and once this be- 
comes an established notion our home supplies 
will increase in a greater ratio than they do at 
present. According to a competent authority, at 
this time, what with improved native and imported 
varieties, we possess the best stock of egg-layers, 
hatchers and table fowls in the world. In no 
country is the management of our best poultry- 
yards excelled. ‘hese should serve as a model 
for the rest; and, to bring up the wholesale results 
to their true national importance, all we require 
is an extension of the taste for bird-farming 
amongst those who earn their living on the land. 

“From a pamphlet*published by M. de la Fosse, 
at Goussainville, near Houdan, we select a few 
statistics of the trade in that immediate neighbor- 
hood, which will give a correct idea of its import- 
ance. At the markets of Houdan, Dreux and 
Nogent le Roi there are sold annually upwards of 
6,000,000 head of fat poultry, viz : 


Per week. Per month. Per year. 
Houdan, 40,000 160,000 — 1,920,000 
Dreux, 50,000 200,000 2,400,000 
Nogent le Roi, 35,000 140,000 1,680,000 


‘Total, 6,000,000 


“This does not include the sale of chickens, 
poultry and eggs, which forms a separate trade. 
Every village, says an eye witness, has its weekly 
markets, where farmers and their wives bring 
their produce for sale, in preference to selling at 
the farmyard. The police regulations in the 
markets are strictly enforced. The various pro- 
ducts are classified before the market begins. 
Each person is bound to keep his assigned place, 
and not allowed even to uncover his goods, much 
less to sell, before the bell rings, under the fine of 
five francs. At the ringing of the bell, the bustle 
to uncover, the rush of buyers, and the chattering 
are worth while to witness. 


transacted, with the greatest order and decoru 
Some merchants will purchase from 2000 to 3 
pounds of butter; others 20,000 to 30,000 eg 
or, 1000 head of poultry, &c., all of which 
taken to their warehouse to be sorted, pack 
and, perhaps, forwarded the same day to Lone 
or Paris. The current price for every commod 
is fixed and known immediately after the mar 
opens, and depends entirely on the demand 2 
supply. At the wholesale poultry market, 
Vallée, in Paris, where the poultry, dead or ali 
is forwarded from all parts of France, there ar@ 
number of licensed agents, who sell by auction} 
the highest bidder ; this market is a curious sce 
from four till nine in the morning, when thousar 
of crates of all descriptions of poultry are clear 
out and disposed of. 

“The eggs are sold in the markets of Paris 
baskets, which ought to contain one thousand a 
forty good, valuable eges. These are counted, 
the wish of the buyer, by the official agent, w 
verifies the dechit, or loss; also the size, by ps 
ing them through a ring. With the neglect 
poultry raising at home, the importations fro 
abroad into England have steadily increase 
Thus the annual import of eggs from the Con 
nent averaged 73,000,600 from 1843 to 1847 ; 
averaged 103,000,000 during the next five yea 
147,000,000 for the next five years, and 163,00 
000 for the next five years. In 1861 we receiv 
from abroad 203,313,360 ; in 1864, 335,298,24 
and in 1866, 438,878,880, being in excess of o 
million a day, and valued at £1,097,197 sterlin 
These are facts that might well astonish the ag 
cultural mind. 

“ At the present time, although there is mu 
attention devoted to the subject, it is principal 
confined to the fanciers, and upon the best descri 
tion of birds, so that poultry, and their produe 
the egg, have not gained any general populari 
amongst persons engaged in agriculture. Th 
arisés either from a disbelief in the profitablene 
of the occupation, or the difference between th 
tenure of the soil in England and that of Fran 
from whence we derive our great supply. It 
evident that more than one million sterling 
value of eggs were landed on our shores that cou 
have been raised with the greatest ease at home 
and the question naturally arises, ‘ How do foreigt 
ers thus take possession of our own markets, wit 
all the disadvantages of having to convey a pe 
ishable cargo through the hands of shippers an 
commission agents, with all the risks and attendat 
expenses ?” ”’ : 

Full 90 per cent. of the eggs imported int 
England come from France, the remainder frot 
Belgium, Spain, the Channel Islands, &e. The 
are shipped chiefly in steam vessels, and arrive : 
the ports of Southampton, London, Folkston 
Arundel, Newhaven and Shoreham.” 


———— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For “The Friend.” 
In the Tenth month, 1789, Peter Yarnall le 
his home to visit the settlement at Redstone, an 
parts of Virginia. During this journey he wro' 
a letter to James Bringhurst, from which we tak 
the following extracts. It is dated at Baltimor 
First month 23, 1790. 
‘ Last evening we had a large meeting in th 
town. My concern was more particularly among th 


The dealers and| people called Methodists, (both here and in man 


merchants take up their stand outside the market,|other parts.) With the advice of Friends, I aj 
where they send all the products they purchase. | pointedamectingintheirhouse. My heartyearne 
The seller has a ticket given him, with the pur-|towards them; for of a truth unto many of th 
chase price on it, and is paid on delivery of the| people hath the Lord, in the late precious, hun 
goods at the dealer’s stand. It seems almost in-| bling visitation of his love, granted repentance an 
credible that even in some village markets, within | amendment of life ; and to those visited ones hay 


een sent. Itis of his mercy, dear James, that 
ave been cared for; even I who am the least 
all, and not worthy to have a part with his 
ple. And I do ardently wish, that those, 
om the great Shepherd of Israel hath gathered 
a humble, seeking desire after him, anda more 
rfect knowledge of his ways, may ever dwell 
ar to that holy principle, which hath dawned 
on their understandings; and unto which, if 
sy take heed, they shall do well. Nothing short 
this, can keep us. It is the very foundation 
the Lord’s people, in all generations. An 
mble and inward attention thereto, made our 
rthy predecessors honorable in their day ; and 
eir feet were made ‘ beautiful upon the moun- 
ns, while they published the glad tidings of 
ace and salvation. Being delegated by the 
sly One of Israel, and having an-eye to the re- 
mpense of an everlasting reward if they endured 
th faithfulness in their Master’s cause unto the 
d,—they pursued, with alacrity of soul, the 
ys of his commandments; and, being redeemed 
mm corruptible things, many, through the per- 
usive eloquence of their shining example, were 
ught toshare with them of the good things which 
= Lord hath in store for the children of light ; 
d many who had been seeking the living among 
@ dead forms of worship, were gathered to the 
ing substance, to the enriching of their hearts, 
d the enlargement of their borders. 
But now, how low is the state of our Society in 
iny places, and even in your great and opulent 
y, unto whom the Lord hath been gracious,— 
ssing it with the dew of heaven, and the fatness 
the earth; and he is now calling to its inhabi. 
its for fruits, answerable to the favors and 
cies bestowed. ‘Too many of those who have 
én invited by him to the marriage supper, have 
en pleading excuses; the world and its votaries 
ve obstructed their way, and many.have been 
unded and slain by its friendships, and its spirit, 
om the Lord had designed for usefulness in his 
urch. ‘The pomp and glory of things transient 
d fading have dimmed their lights, and they 
¢ thus kept back from the enjoyment of the 
nquet of the King’s Son, the possession of the 
arl of great price! Yet, they are still invited ; 
d the call goes forth into the streets and lanes 
the city, and the highways and hedges; for 
ll there is room, and his table will be filled with 
ests. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil, still en- 
avor to prevent us who are called to the mar- 
ige-supper of the Lamb, from accepting the in- 
lation, and from taking our places in wedding 
rments fitted and prepared by him. The love 
wealth and the results of it are, and have been 
e main causes of the degeneracy visible in the 
milies of many Friends in modern time. Dur- 
z the early days of our Society, when Friends 
re every where spoken against and persecuted, 
lance or play of some kind was introduced and 
ted on the stage in the city of London, which, al- 
ough almost blasphemous in its parts, was one in 
lich a striking soul-important truth was set forth. 
person was introduced, intended with awful bold- 
‘to represent the Almighty Creator of the 
itld,—another was to personify the devil,— 
hers were mortals seeking to obtain, by petition- 
p the Dispenser of all benefits, that which seemed 
st desirable to them. ach one was allowed 
€ request, and that one was always granted ; 
e wished riches, and obtained it, another honor, 
other revenge on his enemies; at last a poor 
rsecuted quaker was introduced, who asked for 
he kingdom of heaven.’ When the others found 
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ven, and wanted that also. They were told it was 
too late, their choice was made, and they must 
abide by it. At this part of the play, he who 
represented the devil, addressing the persecutors 
of the quakers, said to this effect : You are fools ! 
you persecute the quakers and cast them into 
prison ; taking away their goods and living from 
them, so that they have no certainty of either 
liberty or estate; and that ‘tends to wean them 
from lower enjoyments, and to keep them low and 
humble, which puts them out of my reach. I 
will tell you what to do. Let them alone; and as 
they are an honestindustrious people, there will be 
a blessing on their labors, and they will grow rich 
and proud; build them fine houses, and get fine 
furniture ; and they will lose their humility, and 
become like other people, and then I shall have 
them.” ‘ 

What an abundance of fine houses, fine furni- 
ture, and fine pictures, are found amongst us in 
these degenerate days, which our worthy ances- 
tors would not have been willing to have owned. 
It is but recently we observed a notice of a paint- 
ing made for a member active in Society matters, 
the pay of which in dollars, counted by thousands. 
Was there a momentary suspension of the cries of 
the poor and starving for bread, when the bargain 
for wasting so large a portion of their rightful in- 
heritance was made? Who, with a christian 
heart, does not know that the superabundant re- 
sources of the rich is a fund in the will and 
ordering of Divine Providence, on which the 
necessities of the poor have a right to draw. 
Thus, whoever wastes them, is in fact spoiling the 
property of others, taking the food from the mouth, 
the clothes from the back, the shelter from the 
head of the starving, the naked, the outcast. 

Our friend, Anthony Benezet, who felt himself 
restrained from all needless expense, whether in 
administering to his own comfort, or to the grati- 
fication of what might be considered ‘ good taste,’ 
being in a store where many fine costly goods 
were sold, exclaimed aloud, ‘ What a number of 
beautiful things are here, which I do not want!’ 
Were he turned into the picture galleries of some 
bearing our name, to the parlors, ornamented 
with paintings and gilding, to the chambers, 
to the libraries, to the wardrobes, with both 
hands uplifted, we might hear him exclaim 
with greater earnestness of spirit than he ever 
felt when he wrote the words, ‘ The sumptuous- 
ness of our dwellings, our equipage, our dress, 
furniture, and the luxury of our tables, will be- 
come a snare to us, and a matter of reproach to 
the thinking part of mankind !’ 

The sorrowful effect of an attachment to the 


objects on the left, for whom all that was within 
me was concerned. I saw many that were cloth- 
ed in white, yet at a distance, some of them indi- 
viduals now in the body. I said, Lord, what 
have these done that they are left behind. Then 
instantly their white raiment fell off, and I beheld 
them bound as with shackles of iron and fettered 
to the earth.’ 


A Stroll by the Sea-Side, 


Let us take advantage of a day at the sea-side, 
by a stroll along the shore between high and low 
water-mark, and jot down a few observations on 
the more common forms that are sure to meet the 
eye at every turn. And first of all we notice the 
rocks whitened as if by a painter’s brush. All 
the exposed ledges, as far as the eye can reach, 
reflect the rays of the sun like snow drifts. Can 
it be possible that this limy covering is made up 
of little sentient animals, whose soft bodies mois- 
ten the rocks, as we crush them by hundreds at 
every step? 

We examine them, and yet no signs of life are 
seen ; closely they remain locked up in their shelly 
easements. Yet ina neighboring pool of water 
we see these tiny animals with their doors thrown 
wide open, and a little crown of feelers flung out 
in constant action. And this motion is inces- 
santly repeated, making a movement like the grasp 
of a human band in space. These animals are 
known as Barnacles. They not only clothe the 
rocks in summer, but form an almost impenetra- 
ble coat of mail around the piles of our piers, and 
by their rapid growth foul the ship’s bottom at 
sea. : 

A closer inspection of this animal with a 
lens reveals the fact, that the appendages thrown 
out so actively are lined with little hairs; that 
the mouth is situated within the shell at the base 
of these appendages, and that the clutching mo- 
tion is made to secure the minute particles of food 
that float in the water, which are swept towards 
the mouth and secured by it. One hardly wearies 
of watching the rhythmical and graceful move- 
ments of these never-tiring appendages, and the 
curious movements of the mouth-parts, as some 
invisible tit-bit is secured by its perpetual industry. 

For a long time these animals were included in 
the same branch with the clams and snails, until 
it was discovered, by observing the young stages 
of the barnacles, that they were more closely allied 
to the crabs and shrimps, that is, articulated 
animals, and that they had no relationship with 
the shell-fish so called. It was found that the 
young barnacle was furnished with jointed ap- 
pendages, having also organs of sight, and that in 


riches, the honor, the enjoyments, the comforts of| this condition swam freely in every direction ; that 
this life, are strikingly set forth in a dream of! finally securing a hold upon some body, it became 


Samuel Fothergill’s. He says, ‘One night after 
I had retired to rest, I was led to trace back the 
transactions of my life, from my cradle even to 
that very time. The remembrance filled my soul 
with humble thankfulness, and serenity of mind, 
in the blessed assurance of being eternally happy, 
if I never opened my eyes more in this world. 
With these considerations and deep impressions 
of mind, I fell into a natural sleep; and thought 
the dissolution of the world was come;—that I 
heard a trumpet, at which the earth and sea were 
to give up their dead. Afterwards they assem- 
bled in great numbers before the presence of the 
Most High, at the tribunal seat of justice; many 
on the right hand in white, and multitudes on the 
left, whose clothing was dark and gloomy. I 
thought I- accompanied those on the right ; and 
we were borne away as upon the wings of arch- 


. had obtained it, with one consent they cried|angels to the celestial regions of eternal bliss. 
t, that they had forgotten the kingdom of hea-|From thence I returned to view those miserable 


« 


cemented head downward, lost forever the power 
of locomotion and the organ of sight, secreted a 
hard shell around it, and then for the rest of its 
life, became dependent on the sustenance brought 
to it by the flowing tide. We can thus account 
for the stunted growth of those individuals which 
have unwittingly effected a lodgment near high- 
water mark, for in thus securing eligible house- 
lots, they are left helpless, and imprisoned most 
of the day, with the scorching rays of the sun to 
parch their tender bodies, in place of the cool 
wash of the waves. 

In the same pool we notice another strange 
form, partially concealed by the floating tresses of 
sea-weed that form so luxuriant a growth of plant- 
life along the coast. This animal, for it really is 
an animal, though apparently growing from the 
rock like a plant, is called the Sea-anemone, or 
Actinia. A crown of many tentacles, out-stretched 
like the petals of a flower, spring from a leathery, 
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eylindrical body, which is affixed by a broad base;her. My little boy, however, voted that ‘tinny 


to the rock. Very little movement is manifested |was good,’ and that ‘he liked tinny,’ and loudly 
by the animal till we irritate it, when the tentacles |demanded more, 


slowly upfold till they disappear within the body 
leaving only a warty excrescence in place of the 
beautiful expanded flower. Waiting patiently a 
few moments, the tentacles slowly re-appear. 
Noticing the expanded part more attentively, a 
small slit is seen in the centre of the exposed 
disk, and surrounded by the tentacles ; this is the 
mouth, and for a proof of it we have only to drop 
a bit of meat, so that it may fall within the radius 
of the expanded tentacles, and as it comes in 
contact with them, is immediately seized, not only 
by the tentacles against which the meat strikes, 
but by others that promptly swing in that direc- 
tion. The tentacles are covered with minute 
cells, from which threads dart and adhere to their 
prey. These cells produce a distinct nettling 
sensation upon the hands of some that are brought 
in contact with them, and appear to paralyze the 
living objects upon which they feed. The tenta- 
cles appear glued to the meat, and by this power 
of adhesion rather than that of grasping, the food is 
passed from one set to the other until it is brought 
to the mouth, which yawns gradually, and into 
which it finally sinks. Another bit shares the 
same fate, even if it is dropped upon the extreme 
verge of the tentacular crown, and very amusing 
it is to watch their quaint manceuvres when fed 
in this way. A small pebble, or other substance 
not appropriate for food, is instantly rejected. 
Thus, in this interesting experiment, animality 
and the power to discover by touch proper sub- 
stances for food are manifested. The organization 
of the animal is extremely simple; a cylindrical 
body having only one proper opening which an- 
swers the purposes of mouth and vent; this orifice 
leading to a sac-like stomach hanging within the 
body. Also within the body numerous vertical 
radiating partitions, corresponding to the tentacles 
that project from the crown, comprises the promi- 
nent parts of its structure. An English writer 
states that “ foreigners boil many kinds of Actiniz 
for the table, and find them a very pleasant dish. 
The texture is something like calf’s-foot jelly ; 
taste and smell resembliig that of crab or lobster. 
Eaten with sauce, they are savory.” 

To those who can never conceive a reason for 
the creation of an animal unless it is either good 
to eat, offers a remedial agent, or can quickly be 
converted into money, we add the following receipt 
for cooking them, from ‘‘ Devonshire Rambles,’’ 
by Phillip H. Grosse: “‘ As it was an experiment, 
I did not choose to commit my pet morcels to the 
servants, but took the saucepan in my own hand. 
As I had no information as to how long they 
required boiling, I had to find it out for myself. 
Some I put into cold water, (sea-water,) and 
allowed to boil gradually. As soon as the water 
boiled, I tried one; it was tough and evidently 
undone. The next I took out after three minutes’ 
boiling; this was better; and one at five minutes 
was better still, but not so good as the one which 
had boiled ten. I then put the remaining ones 
into boiling water, and let them boil ten minutes, 
and these were the best of all, and more tender 
as well as more inviting in appearance. I must 
confess that the first bit I essayed caused a sort 
of lumpy feeling in my throat, as if a sentinel 
guarded the way, and said, ‘It shan’t come here.’ 
This sensation, however, I felt unworthy of a 
philosopher, for there was nothing really repugnant 
in the taste. As soon as I had got one that 
seemed well cooked, I invited Mrs. G. to share 
the feast; she courageously attacked the morsel, 
but Iam compelled to confess it could not pass 
the vestibule; the sentinel was one too many for 


Space will not allow us to mention at this time 
the many interesting features regarding its pecu- 
liar modes of development, though we may add 
that the coral insect, so called, is nothing like an 
insect whatsoever, but is included in the same 
class of animals with the sea-anemone, from which 
it does not depart in any material point of its 
structure, except that the coral animal deposits 
lime in its growth, while the sea-anemone does 
not. 

On the moist rocks and wet sea-weed we notice 
numerous little snails, some of them round, about 
the size of a pea, dark brown or dingy yellow in 
color. Dropping some of them into our dish o 
sea-water, we observe their movements plainly. 
A little soft-bodied animal, slug-like, with two 
feeler or tentacles thrust out ahead, having at 
their base a pair of little black eyes, and between 
the feelers a roundish trunk like an elephant’s 
proboscis, only very short. This they apply 
closely to the surface upon which they rest. The 
mouth opens at the end of this snout. A little 
tongue within the mouth, furnished with num- 
erous minute hooks, keeps up a continual lapping 
movement, rasping off the minute vegetation upon 
which they feed. Looking through the glass jar 
in which they may be kept, we not only notice 
the motions of the tongue, but the manner in 
which they crawl, moving first one side and then 
the other of the disk-like foot, which seems to be 
divided by a longitudinal furrow. Notice how 
gracefully they twirl the shell in their movements. 
Taking a few in our hand, they quickly withdraw 
within their shells, and, as they disappear, a lid, 
called the operculun?, which is attached to the 
tail, closes the aperture effectually. Nearly all 
of the marine snails, and many of the land and 
fresh-water snails likewise, are furnished with this 
operculum. 

The eye-stone, so-called, is nothing more than 
the operculum of some tropical snail; for the 
opercula of our northern snails are mostly of a 
horny nature, very few species having calcareous 
opercula, 

The species we have just described is called 
Littorina palliata. Their habits are such that 


they require a submergence in the sea-water of| High respecting it. 


only a few hours each day. For this reason one 
will find them oftentimes in abundance near high- 
water mark. When kept in an aquarium, they 
are continually crawling up the sides of the vessel, 
and out of it completely. 

(To be continued.) 


The Attainment of Grace and Glory Propor- 
tionate to our Growth in Humility.—Set thyself 
in the lowest place, and the highest shall be given 
thee; for the more lofty the building is designed 
to be, the deeper must the foundation of it be 
laid. The greatest saints in the sight of God, are 
the least in their own esteem; and the height of 
their glory is always in proportion to the depth of 
their humility. Those that are filled with true 
and heavenly glory, have no place for the desire 
of that which is earthly and vain; being rooted 
and established in God, they cannot possibly be 
lifted up in self-exaltation, Whatever good they 
have, they acknowledge it to be received; and 
ascribing the glory of it to the Supreme Author 
of good, they seek not honor one of another, but 
the honor that cometh from God alone; and that 
God may be glorified in himself, and in all his 
saints, is the prevailing desire of their hearts, and 
the principal end of all their actions.— Thomas 
A’ Kempis. 


For “ The Frie ( 
Thomas Evans. 


In theremoval by death of this beloved Frie 
the Church mourns the loss of one of its gif 
members; one whose: usefulness with both 3 
and tongue will long be remembered by ma 
For in him were found united the graces o 
christian character with those endowments 
mind that enabled him to give ‘a reason for 
hope that was in him,’ in a clear and interest 
manner, and to expound to others the beaut 
simplicity of the Truth, as ever held by the 
ciety of Friends. Yet we are permitted freel 
believe that the same power which raised up a 
qualified this, our dear friend, for service in 
large a field of usefulness, remains to be the sa 
as ever it was, and can and will prepare and s 
forth when required, other instruments to la 
in His vineyard. That the various testimonie 
the Society of Friends in all their fulness, w 
ever dear to this departed friend, none whok 
him intimately ever doubted, and as an evide 
of the estimation in which they were held by h 
as well as for the salutary effect it may have 
others, it would be a gratification to see rep 
lished at this time the following clear and u 
quivocal testimony, which, although written ne 
twenty years ago, loses none of its force and 
terest at the present day. 

Chester County. 
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“THE PRESENT TIMES. 


I have long believed, and am confirmed in 
persuasion, that the doctrines and testimonie 
our religious Society as promulgated by the 
Friends, and set forth in the writings of Geo 
Fox, Robert Barclay, William Penn, and oth 
of that day, are the unalterable doctrines of 
christian religion, as laid down by Christ and 
Apostles. 

It was in a sincere and humble acceptance 
these great truths, under the sanctifying op 
tions of the Holy Spirit, that the early Frie 
were gathered to be a people; and it is onl 
their successors continue firmly to uphold 
same truths, by example as well as precept, in 
their fulness and spirituality, that the Society 
maintain its existence as a distinct body of Ch 
tian professors, and fulfil the designs of the M 


The lapse of time has made no change in th 
doctrines; they are the same now as when t 
were first promulgated; and every attempt 
modify, refine, or alter them, either to ren 
them more acceptable, or to adapt them to w 
is termed the advancement of modern times, 
inevitably produce, as it ever has done, weakn 
confusion, and error. - ‘ 

The present is a day of peculiar temptation 
well as trials, and calls for watchfulness 
through any means we be drawn away, alm 
imperceptibly to ourselves, from a full ackn 
ledgment of these principles. 

It is cause of sorrow to observe that our Ch 
tian testimonies to plainness of speech, behavi 
and apparel, and in the manner of living, are 
much disregarded ; and that a disposition is m 
fested, to hold them in light esteem, as s 
matters not connected with the work of true 
ligion. ‘This is a source of much evil, and op 
the door to weakness in other respects ; the fai 
ful maintenance of these testimonies being es: 
tial to our religious welfare and growth, both 
individuals and as a Society. 

For some years past, many Friends have b 
religiously concerned, lest the ancient doctri 
and testimonies of our Society should gradu 
be changed and departed from, and sentiments 
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roduced among us, tending to lay waste the 
plicity and spirituality of our profession. I 
with this concern, and desire to see it gene- 
ly prevail, believing there is cause for it. 
re is need for the Society to be put upon its 
ard against the first appearance of departure, 
bugh it may be in what many consider ver 
all things; for if we give way in the little, the 
or is open for greater departure, until we may 
led entirely away from the Truth. 
Iam aware there are those who do not think 
ere is cause for much, if any apprehension on 
ese subjects; but I believe the more we come 
prefer the blessed Truth above all, and desire 
at it alone may be promoted, the more clearly 
) shall see that on subjects of so much impor- 
ace to the welfare of the Society, we cannot be 
) watchful, in the Divine fear, and that the 
nger is often greatest, when we think things 
3 most secure, for it was while men slept 
at the enemy sowed his tares. It seems to me 
@ present times call for a united and earnest 
deavor on the part of Friends everywhere, to 
hold in their purity the ancient doctrines and 
stimonies of the Society, and to withstand every- 
ing that would invalidate or lessen them. 
If Friends whose views differ respecting the 
esent state of things, cultivate a patient, for- 
aring, and tender spirit towards each other ; and 
ere we think any are in error, seek for ability, 
the meekness and restoring love of the Gospel, 
labor for the conyincement of their understand- 
ys, rather than keep at a distance, or hastily 
ademn them, it will tend, under the Divine 
ssing, to lessen the existing difficulties, and 
mote the restoration of harmony. 
As we are individually concerned to abide in a 
te of inward exercise, that it may please the 
sad of the Church to open a way whereby his 
uth may be exalted, and his people preserved 
d edified, we may humbly hope that He will 
ndescend to arise for the help of the Society, 
ll heal the breach of the daughter of Zion, and 
id up her wounds, and restore paths of peace to 
ell in. 
| THomAs Evans.” 
daverford, Fourth month, 1849. 


For * The Friond.”? 

. Westtown. 
I am often tried with visitors going to West- 
ya in the shape of young men and young women, 
assed up in the extreme of fashion for the oc- 
jion—evidently secking to make an impression 
the minds of the pupils by their fashionable 
pearance,—reveling in their escape from pa- 
ital control, and saying to their late associates, 
the language of conduct, ‘‘ Cast off your re- 
aint as I have done mine, it’s exceedingly 
asant thus to indulge.”’ Young men especially 
it I have sometimes met there, with fashionable 
ire, and full of admiration of their own person, 
seems to me are emissarics of evil, to whet up 
» carnal appetite of the dear youth after forbid- 
n fruit. 

oung people, if you have not grace sufficient 
eter you from thus sowing the seeds of evil 

inds yet tender and in good degree innocent, 
1 you not be persuaded by the judgment and 

deep concern, and by the earnest entreaties 
your elder and more experienced friends, to 

ider well the immense responsibility you in- 
by willingly tempting these or other tender 
bs to go astray in their affections. 

my apprehension it will only make work for 
anguishing repentance, if you are favored to 
mercy. Will you not consent to forego your 
display or stay away in condescension to the 


q 


wishes of many Friends whose godly concern for 
the youth under their care, far transcends the 
laudable wish to welcome all proper visitors to the 
institution. 

And will not the parents discourage such of 
their children from visiting the School, who show 
so much ‘ headiness,”’ and such disregard for their 
wishes, and the testimonies of the Society. 


The Christian Life.—For any to flatter them- 
selves with being christians, whilst so much 
exercised in the vanities, recreations and customs 
of the world, as at this very day we see many are, 
is to mock the great God, and abuse their im- 
mortal souls. The christian life is quite another 
thing.— William Penn. 


A Golden Slave.—Socrates seeing a young 
man rich, but ignorant of heavenly things, and 
pursuing earthly pleasures, Behold, says he, a 
golden slave.—Penn’s No Cross No Crown. 
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HICKORY GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
The following communication was received in 
time for our last number, but was crowded out by 
other matter; it will doubtless be interesting in- 
formation to most of our readers. 


‘Tt may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
‘The Friend,’ to learn that the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Hickory Grove was opened and held at that 
place, in Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 23d of the Fifth 
month last, pursuant to the directions of the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, in the Tenth month last. The meeting of 
ministers and elders was held the day preceding 
the Quarterly Meeting. The latter was largely 
attended, as was also the meeting for worship the 
day following; it being estimated that over six 
hundred were in attendance on First-day. The 
meeting for business on Seventh-day was not quite 
so large. Perhaps there has rarely been a meet- 
ing held, of latter time, in which there was mani- 
fested a more general feeling of interest. Many 
Friends having been deprived for a series of years 
of attending such a meeting, and having travelled 
a great distance to attend this, rendered the privi- 
lege of thus meeting with their brethren and sis- 
ters in religious profession, doubly dear and ani- 
mating, and the greetings and salutations were 
various and numerous. I believe that it may be 
owned by not a few that the glorious Lord was 
graciously pleased to be nigh unto them, comfort- 
ing their hearts, and inspiring them with a desire 
for a more thorough acquaintance with Him who 
has called them to glory and to virtue, and who 
is continually wooing them unto himself. The 
meeting for business on Seventh-day was a season 
of instruction, I trust not soon to be forgotten. 
A winister who was present from Ohio, being 
favored to bring to view and explain some matters 
respecting which there had been difference, in re- 
lation to our testimony against war, to the satisfac- 
tion of many minds. May there be an increased 
concern on the part of every individual member 
of our beloved Society, to strengthen and encour- 
age one another in every good word and work. 

KEK KKK 

Iowa, Sixth mo. 6th, 1868.” 


As there appears to be some ignorance and some 
misunderstanding respecting the establishment of 


Friends by Ohio Yearly Meeting, in the State of 
Iowa, we give the following facts connected with 
it, for the information of our readers. 

Prior to the separation from Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1854, a considerable number of the mem- 
bers of that meeting were residing in Iowa, but 
had not been attached by certificates to any of the 
meetings of Friends then existing in that State. 
Removals into that State of members from Ohio 
continued to be numerous, after the separation, 
and when Iowa Yearly Meeting decided to ac- 
knowledge the meeting set up in 1854, its subor- 
dinate meetings would not receive certificates for 
the members of the old Yearly Meeting coming 
to reside within their limits, issued by the 
Monthly Meetings to which they belonged. Thus 
Friends coming there from Ohio found themselves 
cut off from the rights and privileges of member- 
ship, and as they increased in numbers in different 
neighborhoods, it became necessary, in order to 
preserve a proper oversight of the flock, to enjoy 
the benefits derived from regular assembling for 
divine worship, and to afford the proper means for 
accomplishing marriage, &c., &c., that regular 
meetings for worship and discipline should be set 
up. Accordingly two of the Quarterly Meetings 
belonging to Ohio Yearly Meeting, from which 
most of the emigrants had gone out, took the 
necessary steps, and in the course of a few years 
three Monthly Meetings were established. As in 
these Monthly Meetings there are not a few re- 
ligiously experienced, consistent Friends, well 
fitted to conduct the affairs of the church; and as 
the distance from the Quarterly Meetings to which 
they belonged (being 800 miles) precluded their 
general attendance, the Yearly Meeting acceded to 
the request sent up to it from the Monthly Meetings 
to establish a Quarterly Meeting, and appointed a 
committee of men and women Friends to attend 
at its opening. It is of this Quarterly Meeting 
our correspondent gives account. 

It is deeply to be deplored that the conclusion 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting, together with that of 
other Yearly Meetings to correspond with the 
body that separated from Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
has imposed this arduous duty on the latter meet- 
ing, but if the number of Friends attached to it 
goes on increasing there so rapidly as it has done, 
it may not be very long before the burden may be 
removed, and in the mean time it is not respon- 
sible for the irregularities necessarily growing out 
of that conclusion; nor do they in any wise im- 
pair its standing as a part of the Society of 
Friends, or of a Yearly Meeting established in 
the order and authority of Truth. 


The article “A Plea for the Primary Depart- 
ment,” was written by one who speaks of that 
whereof she has had large experience. Its prac- 
tical good sense commends it to all who are in- 
terested in the important subject of education. 


We have received from S. 8. Gregory, a printed 
“ Letter’ written by him “ Relative to a weekl 
Sabbath, and the true christian Sabbath.” His 
views respecting the abrogation of the Sabbath 
alluded to in the 4th commandment, and that 
there is nothing in the New Testament authoriz- 
ing the substitution of another day instead of the 
Seventh, to be considered as more holy than 
others, and on that account to be peculiarly ob- 
served, are very similar to those repeatedly in- 
culcated in our pages. But we entirely dissent 
from the opinion advanced in the following pas- 
sage: “If the christian lets his ‘ moderation be 


Monthly Meetings, and a Quarterly Meeting of |known to all men,’ if he is ‘temperate in all 
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things,’ (and of course including his labor,) I be- 
lieve that while he has a constant rest or Sabbath 
in his soul, he will endure better, have better 
health and live longer, if he works moderately 
every day in the week, than he will to work hard 
six days and abstain from work on the other day.” 
The tendency of such a sentiment, and of the 
assertion that loss is sustained by labor being re- 
frained from on the first day of the week is, to 
induce the community to give up the practice of 
devoting one day out of seven to religious purposes 
exclusively, and if it obtained would be a woeful 
stimulus to demoralization. 

We take this notice of the ‘‘ Letter,” because 
on a former occasion having made similar objec- 
tion to a similar sentiment contained in a commu- 
nication forwarded for this journal, the author 
thought we had not done him justice. We think 
the present production clearly warrants the con- 
clusion we have drawn on both occasions. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—In the House of Commons the Irish Reform 
bill was read for the third time and passed on the 25th 
ult. The Regium Donum, the government grant annu- 
ally made to the Presbyterian churches of Ireland was 
voted. The new postal convention with the U. States 
is still pending in the House. The government is en- 
deavoring to wake uniform terms with all the mail 
steamship companies. The bill for the purchase of all 
the telegraph lines by the government has been referred 
to a committee. In the House of Lords the Irish reform 
bill has passed the first reading, and the Scotch Reform 
bill has been twice read. The Irish Church question 
has been debated in the House of Lords, by the leading 
members on both sides. Lord Granville, who contended 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, stated that 
there was but one diocese in which the Anglicans ex- 
ceeded in numbers one-fourth of the population ; in the 
whole of Ireland there were less than 700,000, while the 
Catholics numbered 4,000,000. Thus the Irish Church 
was a failure as a missionary establishment. It was a 
remnant of old conflicts. The proposed measure would 
have a happy effect on the pacification of Ireland. Lord 
Derby said if the lords were ready to disregard and sac- 
rifice all Protestant interests at the bidding of a would- 
be-Minister, and of the majority of an expiring House, 
he would only protest against the measure. He had 
always supported the Papists in their struggles to gain 
their rights, but he would not suffer aggression. The 
bill would only foster discord in Ireland, and he pro- 
tested against this attack on the rights of property, 
which would hereafter be extended to England. The 
Marquis of Salisbury also spoke earnestly in opposition. 


He wished to yield to the opinion of the people, but if: 


they acted prudently, firmly, and independently, they 
would probably interpret the wish of the people better 
than the Commons had done. If the Lords became an 
echo of the Commons they had better not be Lords at 
all. The discussion occupied the 25th and 26th ult., 
and was then adjourned. 

Russum, formerly consul in Abyssinia, and one of 
the party beld so long in captivity by Theodorus, has 
arrived in England, Prince Alfred has also arrived in 
England. } 

Madrid dispatches announce that the news of the pro- 
posed mediation of the United States in the questions at 
issue between Spain, Peru and Chili, is generally ac- 
cepted as a practical termination of the war. 

Milan, the new Prince of Servia, has arrived in Bel- 
grade from Paris. He was met at the gates of the city 
by the principal officers of the Principality, and con- 
ducted to the cathedral, and from thence to the palace. 

On the 23d ult. a consistory was held in Rome, at 
which many new bishops were appointed. The Pope 
delivered two separate allocutions, one calling a general 
council of the Roman Catholic Church, the other on the 
present state of religion in Austria, The paper declares 
that the Concordat should have been regarded by Aus- 
tria as perpetual in effect, and he warns all persons who 
approve of the laws recently passed concerning the 
press, religious toleration, civil marriage and public or- 
dination, to beware of the pains attached to a violation 
of the sacred rights of the church. On the occasion of 
the delivery of this allocution the Pope announced a 
general pardon and amnesty to those who invaded the 
States of the Church last year, with but few exceptions. 

A Vienna dispatch of the 24th states, that the Reich- 
strath had adjourned until the lst of the Eleventh month. 
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Before adjourning Baron Beust assured the members 
that the threats of the Bishops would not hinder a rigid 
enforcement of the law as regards the confessional. 

A dispatch recently received from the continent states 
that the Italian government has issued a circular note 
to the various representatives of that Power in other 
countries, announcing that Italy will remain strictly 
neutral in the event of a war between France and 
Prussia. 

During the stay of Prince Napoleon at Bucharest he 
was waited on by a deputation of Jews, residents of that 
city, who took that method of presenting a respectful 
address to the Emperor Napoleon, setting forth their 
persecutions, and asking an amelioration of their condi- 
tion, and thanking the Emperor for his kindness and 
liberality towards all races of people. 

Late and important telegrams have been received from 
Japan, by way of Shanghae. The last dispatch, under 
date of Fifth month 2d, announces that the Mikado had 
arrived with his army near Jeddo, and was threatening 
the city. The Tycoon had sent a flag of truce to his 
powerful enemy, offering to retire from Jeddo and dis- 
band his army if the city was spared. It was throught 
the Mikado would accept these terms. A later dispatch 
via San Fraucisco, says that the late Tycoon had ac- 
cepted the conditions imposed by the Mikado. He was 
required to cede nearly half of his private territory, dis- 
band the army, surrender the navy, and himself retire 
to Mito, for which place he left on the 12th of Fifth 
month, going as fast as required, in token of bis subjec- 
tion. The troubles, however, were not considered to be 
over, as the Tycoon’s partisans were still strong, and de- 
termined to prolong the struggle. 

On the 29th ult. Consols were quoted at 943. U.S. 
5-20s, 73}. The Liverpool market for cotton and bread- 
stuffs quiet and steady. Middling uplands cotton, 11}d. 
a 11$d.; Orleans, 114d. a 113d. 

Unirep Sratrs.— Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a resolution providing that in any 
treaty that may hereafter be concluded between the 
United States and any Indian tribe, by which the title 
of such tribe to its land may be diverted, the land shall 
be conveyed direct to the United States, and shall 
thenceforward be subject to the authority of Congress 
in the same manner as ‘all other lands. The bill for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors has been under con- 
sideration, and has caused much debate. The new Tax 
bill which has been passed by the House, reduces the 
tax on whiskey to fifty cents per gallon. The tobacco 
tax is reduced about 25 per cent. The bill also imposes 
a small tax on the capital, circulation, and deposits of 
Banking Associations. The bill providing for the res- 
toration of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida to their old places as 
States of the Union, was vetoed by President Johnson. 
It was passed over the veto by a vote of 35 to 8 in the 
Senate, and 105 to 30 in the House, Alexander 
McDonald and Benjamin T. Rice, Senators elect from 
Arkansas, have been admitted into the Senate; and 
three persons elected as Representatives from the same 
State have been admitted to the House. Both Houses 
have passed a bill making eight hours a day’s work for 
laborers and mechanics in the government employment. 

The house of Representatives, by a vote of 92 to 54, 
has passed a resolution instructing the Committee of 
Ways and Means to report, without delay, a bill levying 
a tax of at least ten per cent., on the interest of bonds 
of the United States, to be issued and collected annually 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and such of his subor- 
dinates as may be charged with the duty of paying the 
interest on said bonds. The Senate has laid the bill to 
admit Colorado on the table, by a vote of 21 to 20, and 
has ratified the free emigration and naturalization treaty 
with Bavaria, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 259. Cholera in- 
fantum, 21; typhoid fever, 14; consumption, 28. 

Miscellaneous.—The amount of coin to be paid out of 
the United States Treasury on the first inst. was about 
$35,000,000, of which $7,000,000 is the principal of the 
loan of 1848, and $28,000,000 the interest due on the 
six per cent. bonds. 

Governor Bullock has issued his proclamation con- 
vening the Georgia Legislature, at Atlanta, on the 4th 
inst., under the authority granted by the act of Con- 
gress. 

Gen. Scott, the Governor of South Carolina, has 
issued his proclamation convening the Legislature on 
the 6th inst., in accordance with the act of Congress, for 
the purpose of ratifying the fourteenth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Partial returns of the election in Mississippi render it 
probable that the State has been carried by the Demo- 
cratic party. The colored voters are divided, a portion 
of them siding with the Democrats. 


Wm, H. Smith, Governor elect of Alabama 
issued a proclamation convening the Legislature o 
13th inst. 

The case of John H. Surratt came up again i 
Criminal Court of the District of Columbia on the 
ult., and by agreement between counsel was fu 
postponed until the 21st of Ninth month next. It 
not now seem probable that either this case or th 
Jefferson Davis will ever be pressed to a convictio 

The Telegraph gave the following weather rep 
the 29th ult. at 9 a. m. 


The 

Wind. Weather. : 
Port Hood, N.W. Clear, 
Halifax, Ww. Clear, 
Portland, N. Clear, 
Boston, NA Clear, 
New York, W. Hazy, 
Wilmington, Del., E. Clear, 
Washington, E. Clear, 
Richmond, Noga Clerr, 
Fortress Monroe, N.E. Clear, 
Oswego, Ss. Clear, 
Buffalo, St i Clear, 
Pittsburg, S. Clear, . @ 
Chicago, 5.W. Cloudy, 
Louisville, 8.0. Clear, 
New Orleans, © — Clear, 
Key West, W. Clear, 
Havana, 5S.W. Clear, 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quota 
on the 29th ult. Mew York.— American gold, 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 117f; ditto, 5-20’s, 1867, 114; ¢ 
10-40, 5 per cents, 107}. Superfine State flour, $ 
a $7.20; shipping Ohio, $8.45 a $9.20 ; extra, famil 
fancy brands, $10 a $15.90. White southern w 
$2.60 a $2.70; red western, $2.41 ; spring wheat, $ 
a $2.16. Western yellow corn, $1.09; mixed, $l a$ 
Cotton, 314 a 324 cts. Philadephia.—Superfine f 
$7.50 a $8.50; finer brands, $9 a $14. Red w 
$2.30 a $2.35. Rye, $1.95a $2. Yellow corn, $ 
Southern oats, 88 cts.; western and Penna., 86 a 87 
Clover-seed, $5.50 a $6.50. Timothy, $2.50 a $ 
Flaxseed, $2.85. The arrivals and sales of beef 
at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1600 bh 
Extra cattle sold at 93 a 10 cts., a few choice at 11 
fair to good, 8 a 9 cts., and common, 6 a 7} cts. pe 
gross. Market dull. About 3000 hogs sold at § 
$13 per 100 lbs. net. Sheep. 5 a 6 cts. per lb. g 
Chicago.— Wheat, $2 a $2.08. Corn, 82 a 84 cts. 
$1.65. Cincinnati.—No. 1 wheat, $2.10; No. 2, $2. © 
83 a 84 cts. St. Lowis—Prime and choice wheat, 
$2.25 ; spring wheat, $1.70 a $1.75. Yellow corn, 
82 cts. Oats, 70 a 72 cts. Rye, $1.45. Beef cz 
$4.50 a $6 for fair to prime, and $6.25 a $7 for che 
inferior and common $3 a $4. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from H. Knowles, Agt., for H. A. Knoy 
Io., A. A. Knowles, Mich., and D, Naramore, D: 
Peckham, and J. P. Carpenter, N. Y., $2 each, vol. 
from C. 0. Taggart, for Annie E. Yearsley, Pa., $ 
No. 45, vol. 42. 


WANTED. 


A woman Friend to assist in the care of the fami 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, 
York. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., P 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, - ‘ 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philade 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathema 
School, to enter upon her duties at the beginning o 
Winter Session. Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 North Fifth & 

Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 
Philada., Sixth mo. 1868. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPE 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
ton, M. D. er.” 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarnus Extis, O 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market St 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. ee 


